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From the Westminster Review. | 


The Early Quakers, and Quakerism. 
(Concluded from page 330.) 


Again, the fact that the first Quaker disci- | 
plinarians, partly, we suppose, from faith in 
the power of their principles to touch the hearts | 
of their children, and partly from a sense of | 
the wickedness of the world, from the pollu- 
tions of which they wished to guard them, es- | 
tablished as a rule of their society the right of | 
birth-membership, thus including within its | 
fold all sons and daughters of their members; | 
gives to many the name and appearance of | 
Quakers, who do not hold Quaker opinions, 


dence that it will be given, for guidance from | is, not that it does not force its adherents to 
above ; for to him there are but two paths, the express their faith in like manner as did the 
right and the wrong—the middle track of indif- fathers, nor yet that it requires that they 
ference is not within his ken—and so he walks , should hold the same faith as did the Apostles ; 
as “way is opened to him by these pointings | not that it frees their religious action from the 
from on high,” with faith in the help which is | formulas and ceremonies of the church, nor 
at hand, giving him a foothold which no storm | yet that it subjects their thought to the princi- 


of adversity nor assault of the tempter or the 
tempted can shake, his eyes glistening at the | 
view of the glory of that golden city to which | 
he travels, so that they can gaze at the sun of | 
earthly success and refuse to be dazzled. 

It will be said that such a life as this is the | 
ideal, not only of the Quaker, but of every 
Christian, and that not by any man, whether | 
Quaker or no, has it been thoroughly and 
practically realized. Be it so; nevertheless, 
it does seem to us that in no form of Christi- 
anity does the hand of man put so few obsta- 
cles in the way of the fulfilment of this ideal ; | 
and thus it is that we account for Quakerism | 
having produced so many men by whom it) 
has been so nearly fulfilled, 

But if we cannot admit Professor Maurice’s 


still less live by Quaker rule, though they | explanation of the Quakers’ decadence, nei- | 
may not have chosen to deny the faith of their | ther can we that of M. Melsund, who, in the 
fathers, nor committed faults notorious enough | Revue des Deux Mondes, also ascribes it to a/ 
to enable the strictest code of discipline to dis-| departure from their original and principal 
own them. One of these accidental Friends | tenets, though exactly in a contrary direction. 
was the Irish Quakeress, to the “ Story” of| He also charges them with the inconsistent | 
whose ‘ Life” we have before alluded. Born | presumption of striving to control the flow of 
under the influence of a most unfriendly at-|that wisdom whose divinity they assert, not 
mosphere,—for the Irish character is no soil | by stopping up the old watercourses, but rather 
for Quakerism to thrive in,—brought up by a) by confining it within them, of limiting the 
mother who, by her own account, taught her | Spirit’s influence, not by tabooing from its 
to scoff and complain against the very profes- | visitations the ancient shrines, the established 
sion which she told her to practise (see pp. | usages of the Church, but by imprisoning it 
10, 16, 65, &c.), not able to grasp the mean-| within the old form, chaining it to the letter | 
ing of the doctrines which she had not the | of the Bible, 

honesty to deny, nor to live up tothe standard| It is, indeed, the very opposite charge! 
which she had not the courage openly to de-|which is most often alleged against the| 
sert, she has at length revenged herself on the | “ Friends,”—that in knowing the Spirit they | 
Society for thus imposing on her this intoler-| make light of the letter; that in their faith in 
able burden, too heavy for either her intellect | their own immediate inspiration, they disre- 
or her will, by caricaturing its weak points, | gard, if they do not disbelieve, the inspired 
exaggerating the infirmities and distorting into | writings. No charge can be more unfounded, 
vices the virtues of its worthiest members, and | They do say that the immediate revelation of 








exposing the shortcomings of backsliders like | the Spirit to the mind of each believer is, to 


herself. 

But the real Quakers, so far from serving 
two masters, as Mr. Maurice would seem to 
think, following mammon’s beck during his 
daily walk, and merely waiting God’s com- 
mands during the hours set apart for his silent 
worship, is indeed God’s servant, giving up to 
Him his whole heart, having no will but to do 
his bidding. That his ears may be sharpened 
to hear this bidding, that his arm may be 
strengthened to do it, this is his chief, almost his 
only prayer ; but this one prayer is his constant 
thought. Atevery step of his life, seem it of great 
or of small import, he asks, in the sure confi- 
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ples of the Bible; for with the trammels of the 
one the action would tend to be less natural, 
less true—without the restraint of the other, 
the thought to be wild and vague ; but decause 
wu makes this restraint necessary, by refusing 
to acknowledge the eternal laws of human na- 
ture, written in the language of science on the 
framework of its being, to be read only by 
help of studious attention, but by Quakers no 
more than by any other mortals to be safely 
ignored or disobeyed. It is the disregard and 
denial by the Friends of the authority of that 
human reason which in its purity and power 
is the sun to which the inward intuition is as 
the morning star—it is, we say, this their dis- 
loyalty to the majesty of reason, which, driv- 
ing from their ranks those who best know 
what truth is, and dare not stay their search 
for her, even for rest to their souls, and allow- 
ing them to affront the common sense of man- 
kind by thwarting and opposing its instincts, 
such as those of self-preservation and love of 
the beautiful, has pushed their bark out of the 
main current of civilization, instead of leaving 
it on the crest of the wave, 

There is, after all, no “‘ sure and certain 
foundation” on which men can build a temple , 
to truth, in which its worshippers can dwell, 
except such as is hewn out of the quarries of 
their intellect, in the sweat of their hearts. 
Do we then say that the understanding is above 
the conscience,—that if the first be but strong 
enough, it matters little how weak the other? 
Far from us be such folly. However rich the 
head-state, without the heart-work it is use- 
less ; as well expect the dead stones to quarry 
themselves. And this gospel of the need of 
heart-work, and of the virtue of humble-heart- 
edness, was that which, above all others, Fox 
came into the world to preach. 

It was a great thing to proclaim that the 


use Barclay’s words, “the only sure, certain, | verdict of his own conscience was to each 
and immovable foundation of all Christian | man the sole rule of his faith ; that though by 
faith,” but they also say that its agreement|the justness of this verdict he must stand or 
with the written revelation is the test by which | fall, yet he must find it for himself—that no 
he may know that it is not the dream of his| man or body of men could judge for him, It 
human imagination. ‘ The outward testimo-| was, we say, a great work thus to make free- 
ny of the Scriptures” is to them the “ touch- | dom of thought not merely an intellectual con- 
stone” of their inward intentions, and hence | clusion, but a religious conviction ; to declare 
we find that, practically, there is no body of|that the law of conscience was not, as it had 
Christians who honour, revere, and read the| been read, that man should take from his dif- 
Bible more than they do; none more jealous | fering brother the liberty of conscience, but 
of any latitude in its interpretation ; in a word, | that he should secure it to him; it was a great 
no greater sticklers for its letter. work also to fasten the rights of men upon 

The true cause of the decline of Quakerism | their religion, by declaring that they were the 
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fruits of the “ seed of Christ,” sown by him in| 
the hearts of all men; that the influence of | 
His Spirit was a light-giving power, and thus | 
to make philanthropy and the emancipation of 
men from political oppression—all the injunc- | 
tions of fraternity, not so much dictates of 
feeling as articles of faith; it was a yet greater | 
work than either of these, to assert the sove-| 
reignty of truth over every action of the soul, | 
by proclaiming that every one of its expres- 
sions to which there was no actual feeling, | 
was but a sinful sham ; that every prayer of a) 
man’s lips, every bend of his knee, without its | 
previous and compelling thought, was a lie| 
which no expediency, nor hope that the feeling 
would follow after, could excuse; it was no 
slight, though most unintentional work, to 
carry out to its utmost extent, and thereby to 
confute by an argumentum ad absurdum, the 
desolating dogma of the original degradation 
and depravity of human nature,—to prove by 
the practice of himself and his followers that 
it must lead to the paralyzing of that arm of 
flesh, which was given to us to execute the or- | 
ders of the Spirit for the conquest and destruc- 
tion of evil. All these were great works 
which Fox had to do; but greater by far than | 
any of them was to teach, that there zs a cer- 
tain rule of life, a sure road to knowledge, and 
to prove by his own life, and by the lives of 
those who learnt from him, that to the hum- 
ble, and not to the highminded, is it given to 
find out this road; that strength of intellect 
without humility is no help, but a hindrance, 
in seeking the ways of wisdom; that it is in- 
deed the meek and the obedient, and ‘the 
pure in heart, who shall see God.” 

Our moral, then, from this story of the Qua- 
ker, is, not that most mournful one which M. 
Melsund would seem to draw, that there is, 
after all, no such thing as a sure guidance for 
mortals, no firm ground on which we can pitch 
our tents; that the pilgrimage of humanity | 
must end as it began, in vain wanderings in 
search of that truth which either is not, or| 
dwells not on the earth. No; rather our 
moral is an increased, a more truthful assur- 
ance that there is this truth, and that we all 
travel towards it, though its light is seen by | 
us more or less distinctly as our paths are| 
more or less direct; and our faith takes hope 
as we watch the toilsome march of the Friends, | 
not only from their progress, but from their | 
want of progress ; for the one shows us how, 
by seeing where they have missed the right | 
road, we may hope to find it, and the other, | 
how alone, if we do find it, we may get strength | 
to tread it. All honour then to those who, by | 
their words and deeds, thus teach us how to| 
toil, 





—_—— 

Bradford County.—We refer with some 
pride to our own county. <A few years ago 
it was almost an unbroken wilderness. In 
the year 1820 we had a population of 11,531 
souls, and the lands thought to be poor. In| 
1850 we had a population of 42,831, and now | 
we have at least 45,000 inhabitants, and the 
lands are known to be rich. The soil is full 
of limestone formed from marine shells, and 





in a state of decomposition. ‘This appears to 
enrich the land, and make it well calculated 
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to produce wheat and corn. The wheat pro- 


|duced on our white and yellow pine and oak 


lands, is equal in quality to any produced in 
the United States, and the quantity to the acre 
will compare well with any other county in 
the State. Those lands will also produce 
clover, timothy, and all kinds of grass in great 
abundance. The beech, maple, and hemlock 
lands of our county are all rich, and highly 
productive of corn, grass, oats and potatoes. 


‘Some of our lands are hilly and rocky ; but 


wherever we find soil it is rich, and it appears 
to be inexhaustible. We know fields in this 
county that have been under cultivation since 
the first settlement of the county, without re- 
ceiving any kind of manure, which are now 
very productive, both in grain and grass, We 
are not good farmers, but still we raise fine 
crops. Ifthe lands of this county were culti- 
vated equal to the lands of Lancaster, Ches- 
ter, and other southern counties, we would 
have the most productive county in the State. 
The lands of this county in an improved state 
can be bought for five or six dollars per acre. 
The county is healthy and the markets good. 
Good farmers could make profitable invest- 
ments here.—Dradford Argus. 





From the Daily News 
Las Chinchas—The Guano Trade. 


The Chinchas, or Guano Islands, are situ- 
ated off the coast of Peru, about one day’s sail 
from Callao, and five leagnes from the port of 
Pisco. ‘These islands are three in number, 
and their average circumference is about three 
miles, Ata distance, they have a dark brown 
appearance, which changes to a reddish brown 
as you draw near them. The depth of the 
deposit upon them varies from one foot to eight 
feet. Although this article has a strong affini- 
ty for moisture, yet the dust which arises from 
it while being carried to the “ shutes”’ is almost 
intolerable. ‘These shutes are long canvass 
bags which conduct the guano into the ships 
and other vessels placed underneath them, A 
vessel carrying one thousand tons can thus be 
boarded in two days; yet so great is the de- 
mand for this article, that often during the 
past year no less than 80 or 90 vessels have 
been seen lying in the vicinity of the islands 
at one time, each waiting in turn for its cargo. 
These vessels are thus detained from forty to 
sixty days. Messrs. Gibbs & Co., have, by 
virtue of a contract made with the Peruvian 
Government, long monopolized this guano 
trade ; consequently no vessel can go to these 
islands for a cargo, without first going to Cal- 
lao, and obtaining a “ permit” from this firm, 
then to the island and stay during their “ lay 
days,” then load and return to Callao, and 
pay. their port charges; from thence they can 
go where they please, provided they do not 
please to go where they cannot. 

Peru realizes from this article a sufficient 
sum to pay the interest upon its national debt. 
The labourers employed upon these islands 
are Chinamen. These unfortunate creatures 
were engaged in China by Sen. Don Elias—a 
merchant in Lima—to come to Peru as la- 
bourers for a specified time, at four dollars per 
month—or rather one rial per day—without 


being told what kind of labour they were ex. 
pected to perform. When they reached this 
country they were placed upon these islands, 
and saw their real condition; they wished for 
death, and many committed suicide by throw. 
ing themselves from the tops of precipices into 
the sea. Many others would do the same if 
they were not continually and strictly watch. 
ed. The labour which they are compelled to 
perform is not only excessively fatiguing, in 
the burning sun where it never rains, but they 
are from daylight till dark almost suffocated 
by the cloud of fine dust which continually 
surrounds them. No slavery in the world 
will bear any comparison with the condition 
of these unfortunate victimized Chinese. The 
natives of Peru, no matter how destitute they 
are, will not, for any consideration, labour for 
a day in these “ dry diggings.” ‘These islands 
alone contain a supply of guano which is in- 
exhaustible, and, consequently a certain source 
of revenue to that Government to which they 
belong. The freight paid during the past year 
upon this article has been so small, that many 
captains have preferred returning to Europe 
and the United States ‘in ballast,” rather 
than to be at ihe expense of shipping a cargo 
at the islands, 


For ** The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Sixth Month, 182 


Notwithstanding there were several very 
warm days during the Sixth month, the me- 
dium temperature was about 6° below the 
general average for this month for a number 
of years. Many mornings were quite cool, 
and a few days were uncomfortably so through- 
out; on one or two mornings considerable 
frost was observed, particularly in the vicinity 
of the streams, and on low ground. 

During the month, this and some of the ad- 
jacent counties were visited by several hail- 
storms, one or two of which did considerable 
damage to the crops of farmers, That which 
occurred on the afternoon of the 3rd, is desery- 
ing of particular notice. It appeared to origi- 
nate in the south-western part of Chester 
county, and take a north-east course, increas- 
ing in violence, but the storm-path decreasing 
in breadth, as it passed through the centres of 
Montgomery and Bucks counties. At this 
place the wind was variable, but principally 
from the N. W. and S. W..; it blew with great 
violence for a few minutes, prostrating a few 
trees in the neighbourhood. The rain fell in 
torrents, but no hail was observed here. It 
was after crossing the Schuylkill that the 
storm exhibited its greatest violence. A few 
extracts from the Norristown Herald, publish- 
ed in the immediate vicinity will best describe 
it. It says: “Throughout its whole course 
immense quantities of hail fell, and from a 
measurement, some of the stones were found 
to be from ten to eleven inches in circumfer- 
ence. The general opinion is, that they were 
of the size of ‘ hulled walnuts,’ though we have 
heard of a good many of the size of a ‘ goose 
egg.’ . . . At Jeffersonville, 230 lights were 
broken in a tavern, and 80 in a house oppo- 
site, and every house in the place suflered 
more or less. . . . At Eagleville, 185 lights 
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were broken in the tavern; and near this low as the door sill of the horse-stable, in 


place a wood containing about twenty-five | 
acres was scriously damaged. About fifteen 
acres of it was destroyed, a portion of the 
trees being twisted off a short distance above | 
the ground, and others prostrated by the roots. | 
It is supposed that from 1000 to 1200 cords 
have been thus thrown, embracing the best 
and largest trees. . . . The large brick tav- 
ern near Centre Square, was considerably | 
damaged. A brick chimney 7 feet wide and 
16 feet high, was thrown upon the roof, crush- 
ing through it, and breaking 17 rafters and 
other heavy timbers, About 400 window| 
lights were broken in this house. .. . The| 
most fearful evidence of the power of the! 
storm, of which we have heard or witnessed, 
we saw on the property of Jonathan Jarrett, 
Jr, A large sione barn, 60 feet in length by 
36 in width, strongly timbered, was literally 
demolished, the roof and timbers scattered in 
different directions, the wall of the west end | 
thrown in the mow, the east end thrown out- | 
wards, as low as the stable, and part of it as| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 




















| was 653°. 


which there were at the time four horses, the 
front wall thrown outwards, part of it down 
to the stable door sill,—in short, so complete 
is the destruction, that preparations are being 
made for the erection of a new barn a short 
distance from the site of the old one.” 

At 5 p.m. on the 7th, a heavy rain set in, 
which continued with slight intermissions for 


suspension points of the pendulum, and the 
two armatures. Hence it approaches the 
nearest to perfection as a time-keeper of any- 
thing in existence.—Boston Journal. 





Memoir of Robert Barclay. 


(Continued from page 332.) 


In the “ Apology,” the fifteen propositions, 


about 30 hours, during which time upwards of | which the author in his address to the reader 


three inches of water fell, causing a consider- 
able freshet in the smaller streams. 

22nd, several thunder gusts passed round 
both to the N, and S., but did not reach this 
place, excepting a few drops from one to the 
N. in the evening. 

The average temperature for the month, 
Range of the thermometer, from 
43° on the 6th, to 86° on the 16th, or 43°, 
Amount of rain 5.87 inches; for the Sixth 
month last year, it was 2.87 inches. 


A. 
West-town B.S., Seventh mo. Ist, 1852, 
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TEMPERA- (© 
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2 | ja = 2? Direction and | Circumstances of the weather for 
2 ¢ ™ “wos force of the | Sixth month, 1852, 
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1 | 48 | 73 | 603 29,40| S. W. 1 | Clear—hazy. 

2 | 62 | 76 | 69 | 29.33) S. W. 1 | Overcast—clear. 

3 | 66 | 83 | 744 29.23) W. 2 Do. shower—small tempest 4} P. m. 
4/61 | 57 | 59 | 29.98/ N. E. 1 | Rain. 

5 | 44 | 67 | 554 29.45| N.W. 3 | Clear and cool. 

6 | 43 | 69 | 56 | 29,42) S. W. 3 | Frost—clear and cool. 

7|59 | 73 | 66 29.31) S.W.toS, E. 2 | Clear—rain 5 p.m. 

8 | 61 | 64 | 624 29,95/ S. E. 1 | Rain most of the day. 

9 | 56 | 68 | 62 29.16] W. 2 | Clear—some clouds. 

10 | 57 | 68 | 624 29,42) N.W. 3 | Clear and cool. 

11 | 45 | 65 | 55 | 29.73] N. W. 2 Do. aurora. 

12 | 50 | 71 | GO4 29.78) N. W. 1 | Clear. 

13 | 53 | 74 | 634 29.81) S. W. 1 Do. hazy. 

14 | 60 | 76 | 68 | 29.78) S. W. 1 Do. 

15 | 64 | 84 | 74 | 29.62) S. W. 1 | Clear and sultry. 

16 | 71 | 86 | 784 29.53| N. W. 2 Do. clouds 6 P.M. 

17 | 70 | 84 | 77 | 29.48) N. W. 1 Do. do. 

18 | 71 | 76 | 734 29.37; W.toN.W. 2 | Light rain—some clouds. 

19 | 66 | 74 | 70 | 29.35) E.toN.W. 1 | Clear—thunder gust 8 r. m. 
20 | 59 | 77 | 68 | 29,32) N.W.toS. 1] Do. 
21 | 58 | 80 | 69 | 29.38) S. W. 1 Do. 
22 | 63 | 78 | 704 29.24) S.S. W. 2 | Some clouds. 
23 | GL | 66 | 634 29.41| N. W. 3 | Overcast. 
24 | 55 | 63 | 59 | 29.30) E.N. E. 1 | Rain—partly clear. 
25 | 53 | 69 | 6L | 29.38) N. W. 4 | Clear. 
26 | 49 | 72 | 604 29.65; N. W. 1 Do. 
97 | 56 | 75 | 654) 29.57) S. W. 2)| Do. a few clouds. 
98 59 | 80 | 694 29.47! S. 1| Do. do. 
29 64 | 75 | 694 29.45| S. E.toS.W. 1 | Do, shower 14 pr. m—clear. 
30 | 64 | 82 | 73, 29.38/ S. W. 2 | Foggy—thunder shower 34 Pr. m. 





The Electric Clock.—In the City Building, | 
Court Square, is an electric clock of the in-| 
vention of M. G. Farmer, which is one of the | 
curiosities of the age. Electric clocks have | 
been constructed before, but they have been 
defective ; but this is on an entirely new prin-| 
ciple, and is pronounced by scientific men to 
be the most perfect and simple of any. All 
Wheel-work in the time-keeping part is dis-| 
pensed with, therefore all friction is overcome. | 
The time-keeping part of the clock is simply 


easeeaad 


a pendulum, an electro-magnet, and two arma- 
tures, The vibrations of the pendulum break 
and close the circuit of electricity, while the 
combined action of the electro-magnet and 
armatures keeps it in motion, 

Its moving power is a galvanic battery, 
which requires a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid once or twice a year; or if the workman- 
ship of the clock is delicate, a copper plate 
buried in the ground will keep it in motion. 
There is no friction to be overcome save the 


describes as briefly comprehending the chief 
principles and doctrines of truth, are examined 
and proved. The author’s method is, to state 
clearly the position which he is about to prove ; 
afterwards to adduce one or more Scripture 
texts, which either plainly affirm the truth of 
what he has laid down, or from which it may 
be naturally, fairly, and clearly deduced by 
an argument. He afterwards adds the testi- 
monies of other authors of approved reputa- 
tion in support of the doctrine which he is 
proving ; and lastly, states the objections to it 
that have been made, or that might be made ; 
which he likewise answers from Scripture, or 
from self-evident truths, acknowledged by all. 

The Theses contain the author’s general 
opinions under each head or division of the 
Apology. It would be out of place here to 
enter into any consideration of the work itself, 
but a brief outline of the principal subjects 
which it embraces, and with great force, and 
calmness of spirit, enlarges upon, may excite 
the interest of the reader and induce him to 
turn his attention to the work itself, 

On the subject of the First Proposition, our 
author asserts that the True foundation of 
knowledge consists in being acquainted with 
God; an assertion which, as he supposes it 
will generally be granted, he does not stop 
long to explain. Jmmediate Revelation is 
held up in the Second Proposition: and Bar- 
clay not only shows the necessity of it, for 
obtaining that true knowledge which is men- 
tioned in the First; but proves that the doc- 
trine was held by the early teachers of Chris- 
tianity ; and that the revelation for which he 
pleads, is only to be obtained in and by Christ, 
through the Spirit. This part of the Apology 
also contains (§ 5,) Robert Barclay’s faith as 
to the eternal divinity of Christ. 

The Apologist begins the Third Proposi- 
tion, treating of the Scriptures, with declaring 
them to be the most excellent writings in the 
world; to which not only no other writings 
are to be preferred, but even in divers respects 
|are not comparable. Nevertheless he asserts 
| that it is the Spirit that must apply them for 
|our benefit, and must still be the primary rule 
of Christians. He then guards against the 
common objection, that hereby the Scriptures 
are rendered useless ; and shows that as they 
have proceeded from the revelation of the 
Divine Spirit in the writers, they can never 
be contradicted by the revelation of the same 
Spirit in the mind of any. He is willing that 
all doctrines and practices should be tried by 
them ; and that whatever any persons, pretend- 
ing tothe Spirit, do contrary to the Scriptures, 
should be taken for delusion. 

In the Fourth Proposition are unfolded the 
views of Robert Barclay respecting the State 
of man in the fail. He denies the imputation 
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; { 
of sin to infants, on account of Adam’s trans- 


gression, until they join with the seed of cvil 
in themselves by their own actual transgres- 
sion ; 3 yet he maintains that all men are prone 
to sin, and cannot derive, from their fallen 
progenitor, any power to overcome it, A 
seed of sin he confesses to be transmitted to all 
men from Adam; but he prefers to call it by 
the scriptural terms of Death, the old man, 
the old Adam, rather than by the Calvinistic 
term of Original Sin: which notion he thinks 
has given rise to that of imputing sin to in- 
fants. 

In the two following propositions, the Fifth 
and Sixth, which are considered jointly, our 
author shows the means of man’s restoration 
from the fall; and ably asserts Universal Re- 
demption ly Christ, and the saving and spi- 
ritual light wherewith every man is enlight- 
ened, He begins with some short, yet sharp 
strictures on the doctrine of Absolute Repro- 
bation, which he successfully opposes: and 
proves the universality of Christ's death, and 
the consequent possibility of salvation to all. 
The author lays it down that God, who, of his 
infinite love, sent his Son into the world, who 
tasted death for every man, hath given to every 
man a time of visitation, during which he 
may partake of the fruits of Christ’s death. 
Secondly, That, to this end God hath given to 
every man a measure of the light of his own 
Son—a measure of grace—a measure of the 
Spirit. Thirdly, That God, in and by this 
light, invites, calls, exhorts, and strives with 
every man, in order to save him; which light 
received and not resisted, works the salvation 
of all; but that it may be resisted, and then it 
becomes man’s condemnation. Having thus 
shown that man co-operates in the work of his 
salvation, he guards against derogating from 
the atonement and sacrifice of Christ ; asserts 
belief in all that is recorded of him in Scrip- 
ture; and that remission of sins is only by 
virtue of that most satisfactory sacrifice. 

Justification forms the matter for the Sev- 
enth Proposition, in which he cautions all 
against supposing themselves justified by vir- 
tue of Christ’s death, while they remain un- 
sanctified in heart, and polluted with sin. 

The doctrine of the Eighth Proposition has 
been much opposed, It asserts the possibility 
of Perfection in this life: which perfection is 
defined to consist in a freedom from actual | 
sinning and from transgressing the law of 
God. “Tt i is a state which admits of a growth ; | 
and from which there is a possibility of fall-| 
ing. 
impossibility of perfection, and jor the con- 
tinuance in sin, during life, is opposed at 
length. 


The Ninth Proposition respects Persever-| tions, though it also embraces some other ob- | in trade and commerce.’ 


THE FRIEND. 








subject on which the Society of Friends have 
appeared to differ more from other professors | 
of Christianity, than on most other points, 
namely, Gospel Ministry. After explaining 
his sense of what constitutes the Church, 
which he defines to be the Society of such as 
God has called out of the worldly spirit, to 
walk in his light and life, he shows what is 
the call of a true minister, asserting it to be 
the inward power and virtue of the Spirit of 
God ; and rejects the notion of succession from 
the apostles, Having established the call, he 
lays down the qualification of a minister, of 
which he asserts human learning to form no 
necessary part; but places all in the power, 
life, and virtue of the Holy Spirit. Lastly, 
he maintains that the true ministers should 
not, cannot, teach for hire: and opposes the 
practice of a forced maintenance. ‘This is a 
very interesting part of the Apofogy, and} 
teems with able arguments drawn both from} 
the letter and the spirit of the Gospel. 

Worship is spoken of in the Eleventh Pro- 
position. ‘True worship is referred to an in- 
ward feeling of reverence and devotion, to the | 
exclusion of all ceremonies which may be set | 
about in the will of man, The author never- 
theless takes care to assert the necessity of| 
meeting at stated times for worship ; but that, | 
when assembled, the great duty of all is to} 
wait to feel the Lord’s presence, and to know 
indeed a gathering into his name, 

The Twelfth and Thirteenth Propositions | 
are employed on what are termed the two sa- | 
craments, Baptism and the Supper. Baptism! 
with water is declared not to be the one true 
baptism of Christ; which is proved to be in-| 
ward and spiritual, according to the text, “He | 
shall baptize you with the “Holy Ghost and | 
with fire ;” and the objections of such as hold | 
water baptism to be of perpetual obligation, | 
are answered, 
of which believers partake, are asserted to be 
spiritual and not carnal; and to be really en-| 
joyed as ofien as the soul retires into the light 
of the Lord, and feels and partakes of that 
heavenly life, by which the inward man is 
nourished. 

The Fourteenth Proposition is concerning | 
the power of the civil magistrate in matters 
purely religious, and pertaining to the con- 
science, \t may be well conceived that Bar-| 
|clay here firmly asserts the unlawfulness of| 
any attempt to force the conscience, At the| 
same time he gives no countenance to persons 








| judice their neighbour. 
The Fifteenth and last Proposition has for 
its title, Concerning Salutations and Recrea- | 


The body and blood of Christ, | canvassed in various seats of learning. 


| 
“« . 1 
In the Tenth Proposition, we meet with a! 


When we consider the early production of 


| 80 elaborate a performance as “ Barclay’s 


Apology for the true Christian Divinity,” 
written before the 28th year of the author's 
age, we must allow him the merit of industry, 
It i is the product of a vigorous understanding, 
enlightened by the Gospel, and subject to its 
power; and a perusal of it will oblige every 
competent judge to add to this the further 
meed of adequate reading and research. Its 
style and execution have been deservedly ad. 
mired, and it has gained the author much 
reputation as a religious writer. It has stood 
the test of criticism, * and will challenge a com. 
parison with the best productions of the kind, 
Its merits are long since sufficiently admitted 
to be safe from future depreciation, 

The “ Apology,” from its first appearance, 
has been received by the Society of Friends 
as a correct exposition of their principles. So 
much so that they have frequently issued 
large editions of it, both in England and Ame. 
rica, and have been at considerable pains and 
expense in circulating it in various parts of 
the world. In 1705, it had reached the fifth 
| edition ; and up to the present time it has pass- 
ed through more than twelve editions in our 
own tongue, Besides the Latin and English 
editions, it has been printed in the French, 
German, Dutch, and Danish languages, and 
parts of it in Arabic. 

Though the effect produced by the “ Apolo- 
gy” in altering the tone of public opinion, 
might not be immediately visible, it was 
now proved beyond dispute, that the pro- 
scribed community to whom the deriding epi- 
thet of Quakers had been applied, professed a 
system of theology that was capable of being 
defended by strong, if not unanswerable, argu- 
ments, 

The propositions enunciated and maintained 
with such logical acuteness, were speedily 
In 
the Netherlands they met with an antagonist 
in Nicholas Arnold, a professor in the Uni. 
versity of Franeker, who published his objec- 
tions, to which Barclay replied; and in the 
same ycar they gave rise to an oral discussion 
| between some students in the University of 
Aberdeen, on the one side, and the author, 
assisted by his friend, George Keith, on the 
other. 

(To be continued.) 





The First Chamber in Saxony has request- 


The doctrine of those who plead for the| who, under pretence of conscience, would pre- ed the Ministry to prepare “a law for regu 


lating the relations of the Jews, with a 
view of appeasing the complaints of the Chris- 
tians against the j increasing influence of Jews 
When the mer- 


ance, and the possibility of falling from grace. | jects. In it the author shows the unlaw fulness, | ‘chants of Breslau once applied to Frederick 


On these subjects the author’s judgment may, 
in great measure, be inferred from what pre- 
cedes. 


truth lies betwixt these two extremes, viz., the | 
doctrine of such as affirm ¢hat the least degr ee 
of true and saving grace cannot le fallen 
Jrom: and that of those who deny any such | 


to Christians, of using flattering titles and| 
compliments—of kneeling, prostrating, or bow- 


| recreations, &c,—of swearing at all—end of 
| Tesisting evil and fighting. On this occasion 
| also, the objections of such as plead for these 


stability attainable, as that th re can Le no} |things are ably answered; particularly in the 


total and final apostacy from it. 


| case of oaths, 





the Great for “ protection” against the ruinous 
competition of Jewish dealers, the monarch 


Accordingly he is short in this part] ing the body, or uncovering the head, to any | asked how the Jews managed to draw busi 
of the Apology; and his sense is, that the|man—of superfluities in apparel for ornament|ness into their hands, 


The answer was, 


and vanity—of sports, games, comedies, vain| that they were up early and late, always 


travelling about, lived very economically, and 
were contented with small gains on 
returns,” ‘Very well,” said the monarch, 
“go and be Jews in the conduct of your 
business," —D, News. 
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For “The Friend.” | where envying and strife is, there is confusion | again. This was my home during my stay. 


“NOT AS I WILL, BUT AS THOU WILT.” 


Mark xiv. 33, 
Saviour, to Thee I bring 
A bruised bosom for thy healing balm ; 
1 fain would ask for thy all-conquering word, 
To make my tossed heurt calm. 


Oh, bow me lowly down, 
Bend my unhumbled will that I may be 
Drawn by resistless, but by welcome power, 
In brokenness to Thee. 


If Thow hast lain thy hand 
On the bright glories of my doating heart, 
And willest with skilful ministry to break 
The links that will not part— 


Then Father wilt Thou send 
Thy gifts of willingness and strength to bear; 
Make my resigned and contrite spirit bend 
Lowly to Thee in prayer. 


Prayer, that to Thee my soul 
In all Thou doest—all Thou yet mayst do— 
May—armed with faith and girt with holy trust, 
Own Thou art just and true. 


Send Thy transforming grace 
Into this bosom, which so craves thy love, 
And take the dearest all I have on earth, 
So I am thine above. 


a 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 332.) 


William Jackson, on Second-day, the 27th 
of Eleventh month, rode to the house of his 
friend Christiana Hustler. He attended the 
meeting at Todmorton, on Fourth-day, the 1st 
of Twelfth month, and one at Halifax, on 
Sixth-day, the 2nd. Whilst engaged in these 
labours his sickness of stomach returned on 
him, and he was for some time very unwell, 
Yet he often attended meeting. On First-day, 
the 4th of Twelfth month, he was, he says, 
“at Bradford meeting, where I had some doc- 
trine to deliver tothem, Had something [also] 
to say in the evening sitting at my quarters, 
divers neighbours being present.” 

On First-day, the 11th, he attended the two 
meetings for worship, at Leeds, and their pre- 
parative meeting held also on that day. He 
says that he remained in the meeting during 
the time the Queries were read and being an- 
swered, but “ when they came to their money 
matters,” he left them. He says that it was 
after dark, that he had a mile to walk, that 
the weather was cold and damp, and that his 
health was not strong. He had some public 
service in each of these sittings that day. 

His journal continues: “That night had 
poor rest. I slept but about two hours. I felt 
very feeble and poorly on Second-day morn- 
ing. My head was sick and my heart faint, 
and I was ready to petition with the prophet, 
when he requested for himself that he might 
die, ‘ for what am I better than my fathers,’ 
Oh, the humbling dispensations which attend 
those that labour in the Gospel! It has its 
tribulations,—but the stranger cannot inter- 
meddle with its joy. On Third-day, [{ went] 
to John Ellis’s. On Fourth-day, [was at] their 
preparative meeting. It is a poor spot; for 

































and every evil work, I used much plainness On Third, Fourth, and Fifih-days, I attended 
among them, and pressed them to apply to| the Quarterly Meeting.” 
the Monthly Meeting for assistance, to help| Whilst here he wrote to his wife. 
them settle the differences. [My proposal]| ‘I salute thee again in that covenant which 
was joined in with, and the Monthly Meeting | is not dissolved but by death. I received two 
at Bradford, on Sixth-day, appointed a Friend | letters from thee this morning. Give my af- 
for the purpose. At this meeting I had very | fectionate love to Ann Alexander. Be of good 
plain sort of work,—for it appeared to me|comfort,—be of good hope. But J find this 
that worldly wisdom and wealth set many of| hard work to come at sometimes. Patience 
them to talking. Slept at Christiana Hust-|in tribulation is necessary for the Christian 
ler’s.” traveller, who has so many combatings both 
The evening after this Monthly Meeting, he | from within and without. 
thus wrote to his wife, 16th of Twelfth month:| ‘ Friends are very kind, abundantly beyond 
««[ once more salute thee in that love where-| what I think I am any way worthy of. I 
in we have been so nearly united,—which | often say in my heart, may the Lord reward 
remains the same, through heights and through | them, for I have nothing to pay with. Bless- 
depths, prosperity and adversity. Thy accept-|ed be his name,—His mercies endure forever, 
able letter came safe to hand, [and I was]|—His statutes and judgments unto all genera- 
grateful to hear thou wast still in the land of| tions ; who bringeth the beggar from the dung- 
the living, although thy health was poor.|hill and setteth him among princes. 
[The one} I received of later date, is more en-| ‘My dear, don’t be anxious about me. 
couraging, and truly reviving to my drooping| Thou art often brought near to me, beyond 
mind. Iam at the habitation of eur ancient| what I can express, but I must leave thee to 
worthy friend C. H., companion to Rebecca| his care and keeping, who sleepeth not by 
Jones when in this land. She is one of the| day, nor slumbereth by night. _It is necessary 
mothers in Israel. At Bradford Monthly|to have faith, and to trust in the Lord. The 
Meeting [this day]; it held till after candle|time wears over, and 1 wear along, though 
lighting. I rode seven miles to it, [through]| but slowly. Yet it gives me encouragement 
a deep snow. I often feel anxious to get|that I shall get through. If it has no other 
along, remembering the verse that Isaac Law-|tendency,—I think it tends to wean me from 
ton told me came into his mind, on first seeing | this world, and [show me] that all the pursuits 
me in New England, viz. : of the sons of men are but vanity, without the 
one thing needful is kept in view, as the prin- 
cipal object of our aim and pursuit. [ move 
slowly, stopping to see the fives and sevens in 
their solitary meetings, and also [to be at] 
their monthly gatherings ; two of which I was 
at lately, were attended by only six men; the 
|women muster stronger. Several Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings were put together very 
unitedly, hoping for advantage to the cause of 
Truth, The crown is taken off some of their 
heads, but many of them don’t know it,—be- 


‘ a cause of Saul’s armour, wherewith they have 
On First-day, the 18th, William Jackson| clothed themselves. If some have to sit in 


attended Gildersome meeting. He says, “ A| dust and ashes, it is not to be marvelled at. 
pretty many of the neighbouring people came | Why should we want to be, but where the 
in, and I was more enlarged in testimony than | Master is ?” 
heretofore. I believe many had to feel the| 
force and weight of the doctrine delivered. 
The meeting was quiet and solid. In the 
evening had a meeting with the scholars and . ‘ 
family. The day was rainy, and very wet Character of Early Friends, 
under feet, by the melting of the snow. I} They “were true Quakers; their religion 
caught a fresh cold, and my cough returned,| did not consist merely in holding to sound 
so that for two days and a night, I don’t re-| doctrines, or in a contest with erroneous opin- 
member ever having had such a time. I was| ions, or of a profession of love and peace and 
obliged to give over the thought of moving} harmony; but also in the life and power of 
|any way, until [ was stronger. Sol remained| Truth, inwardly made known to the soul, 
there [John Ellis’s] until Second-day, the| regulating and keeping in subjection the will 
26th. I then rode to York, 30 miles. It was|and temper of the creature, producing the 
a remarkably fine day, [there had] not been} fruits of holiness, and clothing it with fervent 
such a one for weeks. Lodged at my friends| love to God and to men, especially to the 
Lindley and Hannah Murray’s, from New| household of faith.” They were so establish- 
York. They moved here about 18 or 19\ed by abiding in the Truth, that they were 
years ago on account of his health. Having} not only enabled to hold fast the profession of 
been acquainted with them in America, and | their faith without wavering, and to promulgate 
with their people, it was truly grateful to meet} sound doctrine, but also with readiness to en. 
gage in the Lord’s controversy against error 
* The yellow fever had been this year (1803) in when occasion required, and whenever there. 
New York. unto called, in order both to canvince gain. 


‘The weary pilgrim often asks to know, 
What miles he’s past, and what he has to go; 
His way is tedious and his mind opprest,— 
And his desire still is to be at rest.’ 


“Tf our American citizens would be content 
to live with less intercourse in the way of 
trade, with those parts where the yellow fever* 
[prevails], and in lieu thereof, promote home| 
manufactories, and change their manners, I 
often think, times in respect to that sickness, 
would also change.” 


(To be continued.) 


ee 


For “The Friend." 
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Lord’s people, by the introduction of wrong 
opinions into the church, Their faith and 
watchfulness, and their Christian zeal, through 
holy help, prevented false doctrines from ob- 
taining ascendency in the church. 

In every age of the church, the Lord has 
seen meet to work through his humble, faithful 
servants, as instruments for her preservation 
from a departure from him. But whenever 
any of those whom he had chosen and placed 
as watchmen on the walls, grew indifferent to 
first principles, and deserted their posts, her 
enemies entered in, and her condition became 
perilous. The faithfulness of the watchmen 
greatly contributed to the church’s safe stand- 
ing; but if these begin to love the world more 
than they love God, and become indifferent to 
the maintenance of right principles, they con- 
tribute much to her fall. Like the prophets 
and apostles in their day, so were the early 
Friends abundantly engaged to warn the peo- 
ple against all inducements to evil, but there 
were not wanting those who murmured against 
those faithful servants, as did many also 
against Moses in his time. But those mur- 
murings did not deter the Lord’s faithful ones 
from supporting his cause, nor from contend- 
ing against the false views of man. Being 
anointed of the Spirit, and replenished with 
Divine Grace, and the needful of Christian 
zeal, they were remarkably qualified to con- 
tend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints. It was these Gospel endowments 
which enabled George Fox to administer 
counsel, reproof, and instruction suited to the 
different conditions of the people, and which 
proved so effectual in gathering many to righte- 
ousness, and for the restoration of many who 
had departed from the faith. Nor did G. Fox 
give countenance to an untoward zeal which 
is without knowledge, to the hurt of the cause ; 
nor yet did he own those who had left their 
first love of Truth’s holy testimonies, and 
were disposed to cry peace, peace; if it were 
done for the purpose of deterring those from 





sayers, and to prevent a scattering of the of the cause; and if the cause could not be| which opens the visions of an endless life : and 


removed through faithful labour, then they | thanks above all, to that Saviour-friend, who 
declared their disunity with such as persisted|has promised to conduct all the faithful 


therein. 
\tell how incessantly they laboured for the pre- 
servation of the Society, and the removal of 
‘every cause of dissension in the church. 
\Those who opposed G. Fox were restless 
‘under Truth’s doctrines and the order of the 
| Society, and were murmurers. Neither could 
the enemies of the early Friends rightfully 
charge them with attempting to scatter the 
flock of Christ, but they were always Jabour- 
ing to keep them together in one body, by 
keeping out, and by purging out, all that had 
a tendency to scatter. It was the faithfulness 
of the early Friends, and the wisdom where- 
with they were indued, under the protecting 
power of the Head of the Church, that kept 
their little flock together, strengthening the 
bands of union and Christian fellowship among 
the brethren, Waiting to feel the Divine 
anointing, they were preserved from lulling 
the people into an apprehension of security in 
times of danger, while they rested not in a 
vain trust that the Lord would keep his herit- 
age without the cries and prayers, and honest, 
faithful labours of his sons and daughters. 
Finally, the sum and substance of the truly 
Christian character of our worthy predeces- 
sors, may, at least in part, he couched in 
terms like these. They loved God above all, 
and kept his word as revealed in the heart; 
they loved their neighbour as themselves, and 
were honest in their dealings with all men ; 
they were mainly concerned to render unto 
God that which was his due, in the obedience 
of faith, giving all the praise, the glory, and 
the honour, to his ever-worthy name, ‘They 
spoke the truth every man to his neighbour, 
and confessed Christ before all men, both in 
the flesh and in the Spirit. As occasion re- 
quired, they pointed out the dangers which 
lay in the way of all men, and laboured hon- 
estly, zealously and faithfully, to keep the 
Church, the Body of Christ, clean, holy, and 





their duty who were coming up to the help of| without blemish in the sight of God and in the 


the Lord against the mighty. To these he 


sight of.man, ‘They waited much, in great 


administered reproof in the demonstration of|lowliness and faith for the coming and the 


the Spirit and with power, He never deserted 
his post, well knowing the power of Him under 
whose banner he was fighting, and as a faith- 
ful soldier of Christ, he stood constantly upon 
the watch-tower in order to defeat the strata- 
gems of the enemy. 

And so may it be in all succeeding ages, 
whenever the enemy may seek to lay waste 
the heritage, whether in devices old or new, 
may there be those raised up and prepared 
with the Lord’s armour to withstand him, and 
who for Zion’s sake will not hold their peace, 
and for Jerusalem’s sake will not rest, until 


the righteousness thereof go forth as bright-| passing fast away. 
ness, and the salvation thereof as a lamp that| grand and consoling thought is that of death! | 


burneth. 


presence of the Lord. Their religion consist- 
ed not in word, but in power, and by living 
experience they were prepared to testify of the 
life of God in the soul of man. They believ- 
ed in and witnessed largely of Christ’s pro- 
mise, that he would be with them, and in 
them, that He was the true light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. “In 


him was life; and the life was the light of 


men.” 
mneteaae 
Consoling Thought.—1 congratulate you 
and myselt,” wrote John Foster, “that life is 
What a superlatively 


Without this radiant idea, this delightful morn- 


When the spirit of disunity and disaffection |ing star indicating that the luminary of eter- 
to sound principles assailed the Society in G,|nity is going to rise, life would, to my view, 


Fox's time, it gave him and many others great 
eoncern and trouble. ‘They laboured patient- 
ly and faithfully for its removal, and for the 


darken into midnight melancholy. O! the 
expectation of living ere, and living thus, 
always, would be indeed a prospect of over- 








recovery of those who were ensnared by it.|whelming despair. But thanks to that decree 


Their first Jabour was directed to the removal |that dooms us to die—thanks to that Gospel | 





The histories of the early Friends | through the sacred trance of death into scenes 


of everlasting delight, and undisturbed rest.” 


eee 


“The principle of light, life and power, as 
submitted to, more and more leads the awak- 
ened and dedicated mind out of conformity to 
the maxims and manners of the world, by a 
path of humble self-denial, to the enjoyment of 
a peace which is substantial, sweet and pre- 


cious," —W, G. 





* Let a cheerful religion pervade thy heart, 
and be manifested in thy life; be not thou 
noted for much speaking, but let thy simpli- 
city and singleness of spirit, proclaim the 
beauty of thy profession and faith.” 


ed 


“He that is not content and patient in 
affronts, hath not yet learned humility of the 
Holy Jesus.” 


THE FRIEND. 
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The surprise expressed by the very acute 
writer, whose essay on “ The Early Quakers 
and Quakerism,” we this week bring to a 
close, regarding the slow increase, if not the 
decline of the Society of Friends, is a feeling 
which has been shared by many within, as 
well as without our Society ; but which would 
not have been felt, had there been a deeper 
insight into the nature of our institutions. 

The code of discipline of the Society of 
Friends, had its origin in that obedience to 
manifested religious duty, which was the great 
rule of conduct with George Fox and his asso- 
ciates. Its great purpose was to secure the 
Truth from reproach by gainsayers and evil- 
doers,—to ** exercise a tender care over each 
other, that all may be preserved in unity of 
faith and practice,” so that in the exercise 
thereof, ‘“‘if any member be found in a con- 
duct subversive of its order, or repugnant to 
the religious principles and testimonies which 
we believe we are intrusted with for the pro- 
motion of Truth and righteousness in the 
earth,” and prove to be an irreclaimable offend- 
er, he should be disowned as a member of our 
religious community, 

Where this mild but efficient rule is duly 
observed, and its injunctions obeyed without 
fear or favour, the maintenance of the purity 
of our profession, by reclaiming or excluding 
evil-doers, is the one great purpose of its ad- 
ministration. 

There is not among all its provisions a 
single one which looks towards the creation 
of an ecclesiastical domination, or which is 
framed for sheltering or disguising a vicious 
propensity. By thus placing the test of reli- 


gious character in a conduct consistent with 
the Truth, and not in the mere profession of 
that Truth, our Society has guarded against 
one of the principal causes of degeneracy in 
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religious bodies. Where the terms of religious | worldly spirit they engender,—are seen in a| 


communion are the profession of a certain| prevailing indifference and religious torpor. 
creed, and the recognition of certain doctrines, |It is in this way mainly that weakness and 
the door of admission stands open to all of|deadness prevail in so many portions of our 
ordinary respectability who, from whatever | religious Society. If the discipline is main- 
motive, desire to enter and so profess the | tained, and disorderly members are excluded, 
creed, the Society soon shows in its diminishing 
The old distinction between clergy and| numbers the fatal inroads of a worldly spirit. 
laity unhappily still retains too much of its} Nay, it may even happen, that this very spirit 
paralyzing influence over the minds of men. | gains the ascendency in particular places, and 
The priest and the clergyman, are_ still} attempts in its own cunning and skill, to guide 
supposed in some religious societies, to have} the affairs of the church, There then arises 
a vicarious power, so that the principal duties | a spirit of accommodation to the maxims of 
of the church devolve upon them; and provid-| worldly policy—a disposition to shrink from 
ed the common decencies of life be observed, | the maintenance of the simple and self-denying 
and the religious ceremonies and observances |testimonies of the church, as if they were 
of the body be complied with, little, if any, | things belonging to another age, and unwor- 
scrutiny is made into private conduct. Now,|thy of the liberal and enlightened spirit of this 
where the bond of fellowship is thus easy, |—the substituting of the fervour arising from 
wealth, respectability and numbers, are sure|external helps and stimulants, for the inner 

to attract, and to retain within the pale of| warmth of vital religion. 
a religious society those who, thinking it} There is therefore in the religious body the 
decorous to go to a place of worship, and|same war to be waged with infirmity and 
to belong to a religious body,—desire at the | weakness, temptation and passion, as in the 
same time to add to their influence and re-| individual man, Communities calling them- 
spectability among men. selves religious, may build up forms and for- | 
Political power,—vast endowments for learn- | mulas,—they may enlist in their behalf the| 
ing and for the clergy, rendering the office | strongest passions of our nature, and the body 
of the latter an object of desire with men of | politec may survive and appear to flourish long 
genius and ambition,—the splendour of archi- | after the religious spirit which once animated | 
tectural embellishment, and the imposing|it has almost perished. But when the sole) 
object of the association is the maintenance of 


pomp of the ceremonial worship,—all these 
influences swell the inducements to belong to | the Truth in its purity, it is only by a humble) 
reliance on Divine mercy and on the Divine 


religious societies thus illustrious in the eyes | 
of mankind—thus careering “on the crest of} guidance, while they keep at the same time 
the severest watch over their own steps, that 


the wave.” 
The Society of Friends possesses and seeks | even the consistent and religious members can | 
advance the cause. And the fervent prayers 


for none of these adventitious attractions. 
They would be inconsistent with its aims and|and patient endurance of these, avail more 
character—a contradiction in terms of its very | than all the contrivance of man, even in the 
nature. It repels the whole round of luxurious | darkest hours of despondency. 

After all, is not this failure of Quakerism | 


indulgences ; it asks no aid from wealth, or 
pomp, or learning. Its real effective power | to realize the expectations of its founders, as| 
to its rapid spread over the world, but a repe- | 


lies in the prevailing influence of its spiritually- 
minded and self-denying members, the humble | tition of the same disappointment as to the 
spreading of Christianity itself? 


and obedient doers of the word. Where these | 
Do not the same causes hinder them both?! 


have their rightful authority, and those only 
whom the Master of assemblies calls into his|and is it not the very purity of the doctrine, 
and the severe simplicity of the institution—| 


service, put forth their hands to support or to 

steady the ark, the ancient brightness of our | the straitness of the gate and the narrowness 
testimony to the Truth shines on undimmed, | of the way—which alike prevent their popu- 
and the church prospers. But it is with com- | larity, and keep out the crowd? 

munities as with individuals. Their very vir-| ‘This slow progress of Truth in the world is 
tues, if not wisely restrained, degenerate into| among the inscrutable mysteries of the moral 
faults. In prosperous times the wealth which} government of the Almighty; and it is the 
follows upon that industry and frugality that} part of the obedient and the faithful, to fill up 
are cardinal duties to the religious mind, be-| their own allotted measure of duty, without 
comes one of the greatest of our snares. Its| being too much concerned or dismayed at the 
temptations are too apt to dull the spiritual ear| long delay of the promised time, in which the 
to the voice of the inspeaking Word, and to| knowledge of the Lord is to cover the earth as 
occupy the mind with material cares and de-| the waters cover the sea. 

sires, In the exact proportion in which they 
draw off the mind from the Divine guidance, 
do they bring it under subjection to the Prince 
of the Power of the Air; so that the second (Continued from page 336.) 

generation in reaping the worldly rewards of| “ Sizth-day Afternoon, Fifth month 21st. 
the prudence of the first, too often forsakes the|——The Report from the Yearly Meeting of 
ways of its fathers, and assimilates with the| Ministers and Elders was produced and read. 
vain and wicked world. Even where the|There appeared to be very little exception in 
attachment to the doctrines and testimonies of|the answers—but for one case, or at most two, 
the Society remains,—the influence of exces- | of want of unity, and one of want of harmony 
sive wealth, of its eager pursuit, and of the|in labour for the advancement of the ‘Truth— 
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thé members of that body being preserved in 
love and unity. 

“On the state of Society, as indicated by 
the Answers to the Queries, a Friend, who 
was the first, or among the first, to take up 
the subject, made some observations, which 
were of a general character; alluding more 
especially to one point—that of the admitted 
gradual decrease of the Society. He advert- 
ed to what had fallen, at a previous meeting, 
from a Friend, when he said there was encour- 
agement for us in the circumstance that a 
number of individuals had joined our body on 
the ground of convincement. This, in his 
mind, had quite an opposite tendency. When 
we took into account the fact that the popula- 
tion of this country was estimated at twenty 
millions, he could not see much ground for 
encouragement in such an addition to our 
numbers. He was therefore desirous that 
some remedy for this state of things could be 
provided ; and he thought it was deserving of 
serious inquiry, whether something could not 
be added or removed in order to that end. 

‘** Many more, both ministers and elders, as 
well as other concerned Friends, relieved their 
minds in reference to the state of the body; 
confining themselves almost exclusively to the 
Answer to the first Query. By none of these 
subsequent speakers, however, was any notice 
taken of the suggestion, to see whether some- 
thing might not be added to, or removed from, 
our profession or practice. On the contrary, 
it was well stated by one Friend, that he was 
not prepared to abandon any part of our pro- 
fession, which he viewed as a consistent 
whole: while, by more than a few others, the 
deficiencies, over which we had thus annually 
to mourn, were traced to their root, which 
was the want of faith in Christ. By this faith 
was not to be understood, a mere literal know- 
ledge of Scripture truths ; but a living, opera- 
tive principle, leading into obedience to Christ 
in all things; first, generally into the little, 
then into the greater; until, like the leaven 
that was hid in the meal, the whole became 
leavened.” 

“The usual time for the meeting te adjourn 
having arrived, and so many having had op- 
portunity to express themselves, a Friend re- 
marked that it might be proper now to consi- 
der of the propriety of issuing a General Epis- 
tle, embodying the concern of this meeting for 
promoting the spiritual welfare of the Society. 
The issuing of such epistle, he distinctly made 
it understood, was never a matter of course, 
or regulated by precedent; but every year be- 
came the subject of deliberate consideration. 
He did not see, however, that it would be safe 
to depart from the ordinary practice, but be- 
lieved it would be right to issue the said 
epistle. The meeting uniting in the same 
view, the preparation of the document was 
referred to the usual Committee. The meet- 
ing having sat nearly three hours and a half, 
then broke up.” 

“‘ Seventh-day Morning, Fifth month 22d. 
—After a few words of weighty exhortation 
from an elder, before the opening minute was 
read, it was intimated by the Clerk, that, in 
consequence of the time allowed at last sitting 
for speaking to the state of Society, having by 
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many been thought too limited, the further 
consideration of the subject would now be en- 
tered on. The opportunity thus given was 
accordingly embraced by numerous Friends.” 

‘‘A somewhat animated discussion after- 
wards arose upon two points. One of these 
was a suggestion in reference to what the 
Friend considered would be an improvement, 
in the method of submitting to this meeting 
the Answers to the Queries, as has been al- 
ready explained. ‘The other was on the desir- 
ableness of the Yearly Meeting being put in 
possession of certain information, additional to 
what was conveyed in the Answers to the 
Queries, but through the same channel, with- 
out increasing the number of the Queries. 
The desiderated statistics were partly these: 
a return of the number of ministers acknow- 
ledged within the year ; the number of persons 
disowned, and for what offences, &c. It 
seemed to be the opinion of some, that this 
meeting was not the appropriate place for first 
deliberating upon such alteration; but that 
they ought to come up from a subordinate 
meeting. This, however, was satisfactorily 
shown to be an erroneous view ; it was accord. 
ingly left to the individuals who had taken 
especial interest in these matters, to submit 
them to the Large Committee. 

“The Quarterly Meetings were then called 
over by one of the assistant Clerks, who re- 
quested that, on the name of each meeting 
being read, a representative from that quarter 
would state if any proposition had been in- 
trusted to him for the consideration and ap- 
proval of this meeting ; when it appeared that 
there was only one, and that from Durham, 

“This was accordingly read, and gave rise 
to the expression of considerable diversity of 
opinion. The proposition was to this effect: 
that Monthly Meetings might be allowed the 
discretionary power of sanctioning the reading 
of the General Advices once in the year, after | 
the close of a First-day morning meeting for 
worship. 

“ At the request of the Clerk, a Friend from | 
Durham Quarterly Meeting briefly narrated | 
the reasops which weighed with Friends of| 
that meeting, in originating the proposition. 
Many Friends seemed to think the liberty | 
craved should at once be granted; while per- 
haps an equal number were opposed to that 
course. It was remarked by one Friend, that 
as it was only a permissive power that was 
asked, it was most probable that not a few 
Monthly Meetings might not think proper to 
avail themselves of such permission; hence a 
disparity in practice would result, which, as 
all would allow, it was most desirable to 
avoid. 

“As the meeting seemed to be far from 
unanimity with regard to the aforesaid propo- 
sition, it was ultimately concluded to leave the 








disposal of it for further consideration another 
year; and the meeting adjourned about half- 
past two, till ten o’clock on Second-day morn- 
ing.” 

“ Second-day Morning, Fifth month 24th. 
—The reading of the minutes of last Yearly 
Meeting was then proceeded with—the first of 
which embraced the proposition from Dorset 
and Hants Quarterly Meeting, in reference to 


' 
the Meeting for Sufferings relieving them from 


the oversight of the members of our Society 
in the islands of Guernsey and Jersey. This 
proposition having been last year referred to 
the Meeting for Sufferings, a report was now 
presented by that meeting, which was read. 
It recommended the nomination of some 
Friends as a Committee to visit Dorset and 
Hants Quarterly Meeting. The recommend- 
ation of the report was unanimously acceded 
to, and four Friends appointed to the service.” 

“The Report of the Committee of this meet- 
ing to visit the Quarterly, Monthly, and other 
meetings of Friends in Great Britain came 
next in order; but previously, the minute of 
1850, by which the Committee was set apart 
for this engagement, was read. 

“The Report is a document of considerable 
length, and was felt to be of great value and 
importance. It began by mentioning the 
great cordiality and affection with which the 
Committee had everywhere been received; 
together with the comfort, instruction, and 
satisfaction, which they had derived during 
the performance of so important and arduous 
an undertaking. It would be impossible, how- 
ever, in this place, to give anything like a 
comprehensive or complete outline of the con- 
tents of this report ; embracing, as it does, the 
expression of the visitors’ concern on behalf of 
the visited of various classes. This, however, 
is the less to be regretted, as the meeting con- 
cluded to minute its reception and satisfactory 
approval of the report, and directed its being 
sent down to the Quarterly, Monthly, and 
other meetings, with the view of having a copy 
put into the hands of all our members.” 

“ Accompanying the Report, the Committee 
submitted, for the adoption of the meeting, a 
minute having reference to the power entrusted 
to Quarterly Meetings, to set apart committees 
for the purpose of visiting their various con- 
stituent meetings, which minute was adopted 
with little hesitation or remark, 

‘In the course of performing their visit, the 
various sub-committees had had their attention 
directed to some arrangements and alterations 


which the reduced state of some meetings, and | 
| the facilities introduced by railway travelling, 


seemed to render desirable; but they could 
not embrace, in the Report, a specification of 
the alterations which had been suggested, 
leaving the matter to be dealt with by this 
meeting. 

“The various educational establishments 
under the care of the Society coming also 
particularly within the scope of the Yearly 
Meeting Committee’s appointment, they had 
visited the whole of these, as well as some 
kept by Friends on their own responsibility. 
This Report narrates the satisfaction which 
such visits had afforded the Committee, and de- 
tails the various points to which they had 
especially directed their attention. It gives 
the number of scholars in each of our public 
schools, distinguishing between those who are 
members of our Society, and those who are 
not; from which it appears that there are 
about 540 of the former, and 230 of the latter, 
receiving education at the different seminaries 
of the Society. ‘The meeting minuted its re- 
ception of the Report, and its satisfaction with 
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the same, directing its being printed and cir- 
culated in the usual way. 

“In addition to the above, the Yearly Meet. 
ing’s Committee, as alluded to in their Report, 
had felt much interested in the course of their 
labour on behalf of such as attend our meet- 
ings for worship, but are not in membership ; 
a pretty numerous class in some districts, 
while there are instances of meetings being 
held by these where no members reside. The 
Committee had accordingly felt themselves 
engaged to prepare an address to this class, 
which was submitted and read. As the usual 
time of adjournment had arrived, it was agreed 
to defer the consideration and ultimate dispo- 
sal of this document to another sitting, and 
the meeting adjourned at half-past one, until 
four o’clock in the afternoon.” 


[ Remainder next week. ] 





“The Annual Association of Women Friends for 
the Relief of Sick Children in the Summer ~eason,” 
inform respectable poor parents, who may have chil- 
dren suffering from the summer complaint, that they 
are now prepared to receive applications, and to fur- 
nish gratuitously, tickets for excursions, either by 
railroad or steamboat. In extreme cases, board in 
the country will be procured for mothers with their 
sick infants, free of expense. 

Apply to either of the Acting Committee, viz.— 

Lydia Shipley, No. 140 S. ‘Tenth street. Hannah 
G. Smith, No, 238 N. Ninth street. Hannah 8S, Gar. 
rigues, No, 181 N. Seventh street. Lydia H. Reming- 
ton, No, 190 N. Sixth street. Mary Ann Bacon, No. 
117 Race street. Sarah Allen, No. 146 Pine street. 
Jane Canby, S. E. corner Fourth and Branch streets. 
Rebecca Collins, corner of Filbert and Oak streets. 
Mary R. Stroud, No. 428 Race street. Rachel C. 
Smith, Lydia Burrough, No, 14 N. Eleventh street. 
Deborah M. Williamson, south-west corner of Arch 
and Seventh streets. Lydia Thomas, No. 213 Filbert 
street. Phebe Marshall, No. 4214 Arch street. 

The following Physicians have kindly tendered 
their services in aid of this charity, viz.— 

William D, Stroud, south-east corner Eleventh and 
Spring Garden streets. James J. Levick, Arch above 
Eleventh street. Lewis S. Somers, No. 180 N. Fourth 
street. J. W. Ash, Philadelphia Dispensary, No. 41 
S. Fifth street. G. W. Patterson, Northern Dispen- 


| sary, No. 1 Spring Garden street. T. S. Reed, No. 


375 S. ‘Third street. B. Howard Rand, No. 106 8S. 
Ninth street. Francis W. Lewis, No. 96 S. Eleventh 
street. ‘l‘homas Hobson, north-east corner of Eighth 


and Wallace streets. 





Diep, in Dover, N. H., at the residence of Cyrus 
Bangs, her son-in-law, on the 30th of Ninth month 
last, Sanau Varney, in the 88th year of her age. 
for more than twenty years she had suffered with 
cough, and at times with severe illness, which, toge- 
ther with many domestic afflictions, she bore with 
Christian fortitude and patience. Near the time of 
her last confinement, she remarked to one who was 
sympathizing with her on account of her afflictions, 
“I hope to be able to bear all that may be laid upon 
me.” She was a tender and affectionate parent, a 
kind and obliging friend and neighbour, sympathizing 
with those in affliction of any kind. ‘Though for sev. 
eral years deprived of the privilege of attending mect- 
ings, she often enjoyed the company of Friends who 
visited her, and was a frequent reader of the Holy 
Scriptures, and other religious books. In her last 
distressing illness, when relieved a little from extreme 
suffering, she remarked, that “ nothing pressed upon 
her mind, and that she believed all would be well;” 
and though her path through life was a retired one, 
yet there is a well grounded hope that her end was 
peace, 
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